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OUR ALLY ON THE RUHR. 


Poor Pa, for the life of him, cannot understand what influences ave at work behind our politicians. The Hidden Hand, still 
€n, has still got ahefty grip somewhere. - Pa is absolutely fed up with the flat-footed and fat-headed fools whose whole energies seem 
€ bent on letting down our friends and letting off our enemies! But anyhow, he’s all for France and, just to give’em an object 
°n in how to do it, collared an apparently innocent ald Hun and, in his best Stvatford-atte-Bowe accent tmvited “ Mong brave 
“Neral” to “ Cherchez les Bosches !’’ Apparently innocent, I say, but, as it turned out afterwards, the burly and surly squarehead 
Sold Stinnes himself, who, disguised asa respectable Hebrew, was out on a tour of inspection and propaganda inthe Essen ironworks. 
“¢! if Pa had only known at the time! Rosalie wouldn’t have worried about his coat collar. “Ah, nong, pay example! Pas de——*” 
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HE tramway service of London is continuous. 

It varies in extent from the all night services 
provided for the might worker to the heavy 
services required during rush hours. To deal 
adequately with the great crowds travelling to and from 


» 
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ayn 
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Us 
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<< business, morning and evening, is the main passenger . 
Y, transport problem of London. Nearly 50% of the 


daily total of over 2 million passengers on London's 
tramways travel between 7 and 10 a.m., and 5 and 
8 p.m. The task of carrying more than a million 
passengers in six hours is a difficult one, particularly 
as the traffic is mostly in one direction only. During 
the middle hours of the day when the fares are 
cheapest a little over 1,000 cars are sufficient to meet 
traflic requirements, but at busy times the number is 
increased to well over 1,500. Over Westminster 
Bridge and along the Embankment to Savoy Street 
there are over 200 cars an hour in each direction 
at rush hours. There is no better service anywhere. 
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| Wd This is the polish 
x oe for you. 

Of course you may think I’m 
4 « prejudiced, but just let me polish 
ra ‘ any piece of metal work in the 


ouse, and see how quickly and 
easily | do it—and what a shine! 
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RECKITT & SONS, LTD., HULL & LONDON. 
Makers of Zebra Grate Polishes, etc. 
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[Ff you want 
the best Tea 


buy from the firm 


7:4 A ae) 
ee : 


Mother, may I have 
another cake, please? 


at 


The children always ‘ask for more’ in 
households where Borwick’s Baking Powder 
is used, because it always makes such 
delicious, light and digestible cakes, scones, 
tea rolls, pasties, &c. No household should 
be without it. You cannot do better than use 


Re 


LIPTON’S 
TEA PLANTERS, CEYLON 


The Largest Tea Distributors, Manufacturers ' nth et 
end” Retailer’ of Food Products in the World ope -4 he = 
a a3 
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Head Ofice: CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.! 4 beer tant) 
Branches and Agencies throughout the UK, 


When blackleading use 


ZEBO 


When Weaning pa? 


insist on having 
Z 
Foo", 


60 YEARS Tins 94 
SUCCESS. 3}. and 


NOTICE. 


WHEN REPLYING 
TO AN ADVERTISEMENT 
“ALWAYS SAY 
1 SAW IT IN 
“ALLY SLOPER.” 
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GIRLS ALLY HOPES TO*‘MEET. 
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fy, ALLY SLOpER'S HALF-HOLIDAY.” 
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3 * f0 any part of the World, fost ree: 3 months, 

5 ty As, 6s. ; 12 months (including all Special 

» OP anda 12s, in stamps or P.0.0,’s to THE 

Lr G/ORS, “Tue SLorerigs,” Boswe_L House, 
RT, Frevr Street, LONDON, E.C. 
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Newsy, 27s and Contents Bills will be sent post free 
"Be, y ie on appication. Reading Cases, free of 


| Olels, Restaurants, ele. 
* 


Cor. 

tety,SPOndents w'shing their MSS. or Sketches to be 

% Res.” Must enclose a stamped envelope large enough 

Sther "Qin ihe contributions submitted. Under no 

Iho, Dditions will attention be given to work sent 
““PProval. Do not enclose loose stamps. 
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ROADCASTING CARESSES. 


Monday night she walked with Fred, 
d kissed him’ in the shade— 
(Hey ho, laddie O! 


Yhit, Tn Wary be!) 
Wi 


€sday found her sauntering 
Harry in the glade 
. {Hey ho, laddie, 
Be guarded !) 
. 


Wednesday she took a stroll 
| h Edward in the wood— 
| (Hey ho, laddie O! 
| Sy T) Wary be!) 
a ty William pressed her lips 
found that they were good 


{Hey ho, laddie, 

g Be guarded !) 
On Pr; 

Sh 


day evening, when "twas dark, 
© sallied forth with John— 
{Hey ho. laddie O! 

Bas Wary be!) 

Rh, Uday "twas Alfred’s arm 

© lightly hung upon 

€y ho, laddie, 

Be guarded+) 


% 


5, 
She ey: after evensong, 

© suddenly was missed— 

(Hey ho, laddie 0! 

Wary be!) 

With Tom. A flirt? 

¥ @ Social-ist! 

ey ho, laddie, 

Be guarded!) 


She 


: Was 


Mere Ok, ne— 


— —)o 
SOON OBLIGED, 


Br ten, 
nf O8 Binks: Give me a rhyme fee “ olga.” 
isp ‘Ng an ode to Poincare. 


"lend: Try “drivel.” 


i 
= 
2a 
re 
a 
= 
oe © 
Cr 


Eny. 
Wi : ®ng of No douwt you expect to go on begging to 
] h Up TRamp Your days? 

Al, * Yus, guv’nor; it’s me ambition to die 


Aa 
MISS TUTANKHAMEN, 
ol 


OVERHEARD IN THE TRAIN. 
ETYMOLOGY, 

Ist YOUNG WORKMAN (entering compartment 
along with others): “It means more than one 
Bhing, I tell yer.” 

2nd Y, W. (scornfully): ’Ow can it? A word’s 
a word, ain’t it? One word, one meanin’.” 

MIDDLE-AGED MECHANIC: “I don’t agree with 
yer there, Charlie. Some words ’ave two or three 
diff’rent meanin’s. Take ‘and.’ There’s yer ’ands— 
yer left ’and and yer right ’and; and there’s ‘ and,’ 
wot means as well and also. Same time, I reckon 
Arthur’s wrong w’en ’e says ‘giant’ means more 
then one thing. A giant’s a giant, and that’s all 
about it.’’ 

Ist Y. W. (scornfully): “Gerraway! You're talk 
in’ out o’ the back o’ yer neck. I tell yer ‘giant’ 
means more’n wot the word #&ys.” 

2nd Y. W.: “’Ow can it?” 

lst Y. W.: Look at the dictionary, an’ you'll see.” 

M.-A. M. (impatiently): “There ain’t no occasion 
to look at the bloomin’ dictionary, mate. Common- 
sense—that’s wot you want. Giant means a blink- 
in’ giant, and that’s all there is to it.” 

Ist Y. W. (pityingly): ‘‘Thet’s w’ere yer show 
yer ignerance. A man fiye foot ’igh can be a 
interleckchal giant, carn’t ’e? Giant means some- 
“think big out o’ the ordinary—not simply a bloke 
wot’s extra tall.” P 

2nd Y. W. (sneering): “ Well, you ain’t no ruddy 
giant, any’ow.” 

Ist Y. W. (hotly): “I’m giant enough for you, 
anyway! I’m giant enongh to knock yer face 
through the back of yer blinkin’ neck, an’ chawnce 
it!’ 

M.-A. W.: “Nar then! Steady! There ain’t 
nothink to upset yerselves about. You’ve got your 
idea about it, an’ Arthur’s got ’is.” 

2nd Y. W. (furiously): “ Yus! But w’en a bloke 
threatens ter knock yer face in——”’ 

Ist Y. W. (angrily): “Did’n you say I wasn’t 
no giant?” 

2nd Y. W.: “ Well, wou ain’t, are yer?” 

ist Y. W.: “I know that. But——” 

M.-A. W.: “Oh, shut up! Wot cher want to 
lose yer ‘air for? It’s on’y a argyerment, ain’t it? 
Thank gawd I ain’t a giant—that’s all!...’Ere we 
are—London Bridge.” 
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Sloper Songlets. 


By “THE BARD.” 


FATE. 
A little drop 
And you feel fit; 
@orks gaily pop, 
You air your wit, 


Another glass, 
Same as before. 
The moments pass, 
And then some more. 


@ood friends drop in— 
“Come, have a drink!” 
¥eu toss and win, 
And never think 


& further round— 
You’re getting rash. 

You’ve spent a pound 
At least in cash, 


Then tales are told— 
Cerulean hue— 

@f ladies bold 
With hearts untrue. 


¥ou feel inclined 
To shout and sing, 
But find your mind 
Is wandering. 


You sally forth, 
You need a rest. 

Your way lies north, 
But you go west. 


A turn. a twist— 
The copper comes, 
He grabs your wrist, 
Your hand he numbs. 


A dark. cold cell, 
An aching head. 

Fhis must be hell, 
A plank for bed. 


ong hours pass o’er, 
Then ’tis your fate 
Fo stand before 
The magistrate. 


What can you do? 
Your lot’s condign, 
¥You’ve not a sou 
To pay your fine, 


Ring up your wife— 
- Oh. bitter blow! 
More blame, more strife, 
Then home you ge 


PARKER: Hello, old man—got a damaged hand? 

BARKER: Yes; | did it patting myself on the 
back. 

PARKER: Goodness! What for? 

BARKER: For minding my own business, 


* dancers in London. 


ad 
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Hello! Hello!--’Utlo! 


HULLO!—hullo}...No. I’m not Chette and 
Synd, Solicitors...No, no, I tell you I’m net! 
-:. Oh! it’s you, Lardi, my dear, 


Yes, yes; I’m here now—oh! yes; I can talk for 
a few minutes—ah! vou heard about it, did you?... 
What did you hear?... 

* * * * * 

Oh! is that what vou heard? I must tell you 
the true story, because, though I may have been a 
bit of a dev., I don’t want anyone to think me more 
of a dev. than I really am! (Oh! yes; I could be! 
—just let somebody try me too far, and then—wait 


and see!) » — e 9 = 
Well, this is how it began. 
* 2 s J * 


Bob came to me and said: 

“Mootsie, my all-beloved Pearl of Girls, there is 
going to be a Fox-trot Competition at Scrimmago’s 
Club on Tuesday night, and 1 want you to enter for 
it with me.” ; 

“My Adorable King of all Double-breasters,” I 
replied, “I'd love to dance with you, but I really 
don’t think that you are quite good enough for 
competition purpeses. Your left leg has a slight 
tendency to waggle when you turn, and you hold 
your head somewhat at the angle assumed by a 
stuffed Edward bear!” 

A * a * * 

But when. that same evening, I came across 
Sydney Straytelegg, and he asked me to be his 
partner, and to enter for the competition, I pro- 
mised that I would. (You know what an angel 
Syd is directly he gets on to a dancing floor, don’t 
you? Perfect fool, so far as his head is concerned, 
but a demi-god down in his feet!) 

* * * * * 

Well, the evening arrived, and I must say that I 
did look a dinkie darling in my new scarlet frock, 
which hasn’t got any sleeves and hardly any skirt, 
and still less bodice! (You don’t think scarlet is 
my colour? No, you wouldn’t!) 

- - oe * * 

Only ten couples had entered, and when I looked 
at the Hist ef competitors, who should I see among 
the couples but “Lord Bob and Miss Carrie de 


Calfe ”’!! 
* * a * i @ 
Awful shoek! Just to think that my future 
husband should deceive me like this! (Oh! yes; 


but it’s different for me!—a girl is supposed to—er— 
er—oh! do shut up!) 
* 


Of course. Carrie de Calf ig a common cat, but. 
some people do say that she is one of the best 
«I expect she has made it worth 
their while to say so—but. still, they do say it!) 

* « * +. « 

There was the usual general dancing to begin 
with, and Syd and I kept out of the way in a 
secluded alcove until the competition was an- 
nouneed, But, oh, my dear! I shall never forget 
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Bob’s face when he saw Syd and myself stepping on 
to the floor!! 


* * * = * 
He looked like a caged chimp whose stock ot 
bananas and nuts had run out!! 
* * * * J 
However, off we went, and after about twenty 


minutes later only five couples were left in—and 
among that five were Bob and his hateful cat of a 
partner, and myself and Syd!!! 

* . * - ft 

Still, I felt sure that Bob and Carrie would be 
the next couple to be knocked out, so I went 
shimmy-ing and chassez-ing with my nose as high 
in the air as it would go! 

* * * * * 

But, no!—two more couples were next disquall- 
fied, leaving in three, including Bob and Carrie and 
Syd and myself! 

— * * . * 

On we went—never such side and swagger did 
any couples put on before, and when I saw Bob and 
Carrie doing all sorts of vulgar out-of-date stunts, 
I had no doubt. whatever that the judges would wipe 
them out next. 

* * * * - 

But, no!! Oh, Lardi! can you imagine my feel- 
ings when the third couple—such a nice respectable 
husband and wife with big feet!—were requested to 
retire, leaving in only Bob and his “bit” and me 
and my boy!!! 


“DOWN THEY WENT. 


“his, ladies and gentlemen, is the final round,” 
announced one of the judges, “and from these twe 
couples will the prizewinners: be chosen.” 

J * * * — 

This, of course, was terrible, and I knew that it 
Bob should triumph it would be impossible for us 
to marry—for no woman who has been triumphed 
ever could possibly make a loving and amiable 
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wife! Nearly all married happiness comes af 
the fact of the wife always feeling pleased 
nerself! bet = by o _ 

Therefore, for the sake of poor Bob’s futur® 
it was absolutely necessary for him to lese! 

* * * * = 

Once again the music struck up—once aga? 
began to dance. 

* - * * * 

‘“Now,” I whispered to my partner, “if we — 
to win, you must let me do the steering, be™ 
there are some bits of this floor that I hate to ‘a6 
on, and I can’t do my best when I hate anytb! 

* * * 7 * 

There the dear boy (such a sweet nature!) ot 
at once, and I gently guided him in the direc™ 
wanted to go. 

* * * > - 

The music crashed—everyone stared—grea! dj 
citement—then just as Bob and Carrie were "t 
ning a whirlwind “ spin,’ down they both wee 
the floor!!! * * = by ad 

Disqualified!!! Tootsie the winner!!' 

* * * 7 * ? 

Bob was furious, and explained it, by sayiné 
Carrie suddenly clutched and dragged him 
I, of course, was gently sympathetic!! 

* * * * * 

The real cause? Oh!—er—er—well, if 1 nad 
hold of a small bottle of salad oil off ene 
tables—and if I had aprinkled one bit om th¢ 


ON THE FLOOR,” 


—and if I had taken eare to keep away {re® 
bit myself, I—er—really don’t think I was +e ? 
It was for the sake of Bob’s future hap? 
did it! * oe * . o P 
Shocked. are you? Oh! well, I won’t ow 
prize with you, then!—No, no; you’ve said it Jf 
no, no—ring off, please Exchange, the lady “ 
is shocked!!! 
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SHE: Surely you haven’t the impertinence to 
SUggest that | am fast? 
( HE: No, not exactly; but you certainly are SHE: Why, |! thought you and he were on 4 friendly footing, 

*xeeeding the speed-limit, HE: We are, 1 kicked him merely for his ewn good, 
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HERE IS A FASCINATING SHORT STORY. 


A MAN’S SUB-CONSCIOUS SELF SAVES HIS 


LIFE FROM WRECK, 


ONY MONSON saw him first, seated 
by the side of his flickering fire, 
a man with his elbows on his 
knees and his face hidden in his 
hands—in an attitude of despair. 

For 1 moment he watched the 
figure, feeling a sympathetic de- 
pression which his circumstances 
by no means warranted. Then it occurred to him that 
the man had no right to be in his sitting-room—hie 
landlady had no business to admit him in his 
absence. 

“May I ask,” he began, and then the strangest 
thing happened. There was no chair there—no man 
—but only the firelight flickering into the room, 

“Can’t be quite right—must be more careful 
what I eat,’”’ Tony muttered. He had got into the 
habit of muttering his thoughts. He was five-and- 
thirty, and for seventeen vears he had lived a 
lonely life in lodgings, when the habit of speaking 
aloud to oneself is often acquired. 

He had, as usual, eaten his dinner in a West 
End restaurant. He liked a comfortable life ana 
good food, and he had always told himself that only 
a bachelor can have this. 

Mrs. Crail, his landlady, looked after him well— 
his two rooms were nicely furnished and kept spick 
and span—she cooked what food he had at home 
quite capably, and he was perfectly comfortable. 

There had certainly been times in his life when 
he had thought of marrying. There was Diana 
Powercroft—he had been hard hit there. Now she 
was married—the mother of five, worn and worried, 
while her husband had to slave to make both ends 
meet. He always said that it was lucky that he had 
withstood the temptation of marrying Diana. 

Then there was the latest. Betty Colridge—dear, 
bright little Betty who could make the most miser- 
able man on earth cheer up. So pretty and so 
jolly. 

Many times he had thought of her seated oppo- 
site to him at the breakfast table looking as fair 
and as golden as a sunbeam, but it meant too great 
a sacrifice. His income of four hundred a year kept 
him in comfort, but it was not large enough to keep 
a family. Therefore, although he liked meeting 
Betty—perhaps flirting a little—yet he had managed 
to rein-in his desire to propose. 

He looked across the fireside thoughtfully—his 
eyes narrowed, his brow puckered, his pipe idle— 
and then with a start he realised that the hunched- 
up figure was still in the same place. He wondered 
why he had not seen it all the time, and was a 
little alarmed about his eyesight. 

He could not see the face, but from the pose 
and the way the clothes hung, the man was old— 
old and desolate. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, somewhat sharply 
—for it was impudence for the man to sit there 
without explaining his presence. 

But the man was gone again, even as he spoke, 
and he had to look round at what else was in the 
room to make sure that his sight was all right. Yes, 
he could see everything, even to the lines of the 
wall paper, so arranged as to make the ceiling ap- 
pear to be farther from the floor than it really was. 

“ Hallucination—or indigestion—or hoth,” Tony 
grumbled. ‘I must diet myself.” 

Next day he consulted a doctor. He hated havy- 
ing to do so—he had a horror of doctors; but he al- 
ways prided himself upon his common sense. 

“What do you make of it?” he asked, after he 
had told his tale. 

The doctor asked him many questions, some of 


so intimate a nature that he jibbed. But he 
answered them in a fashion. 
“Well, what do you make of it?’ he asked 


again. ‘Hallucination or imagination?” 

“You’re in a remarkably healthy condition, 
young man,” replied the doctor, ‘and my only 
advice to you is, not to think anything more about 
the matter. Don’t work too hard; don’t think too 
hard; go out and enjoy yourself.” 

It was practically no opinion, end Tony was 
not satisfied. Still, as it was no use paying for 
advice and then not acting upon it, he decided to 
go out a little oftener. 

The Colridges were always 
Betty especially, and so that 


glad to see him, 
evening he called 


there and had a game of billiards with Mr. Colridge. 
During the game he told Mr. Colridge about the 
man who had disappeared. In spite of what the 
doctor had said, he could not get him out of his 
mind. 

‘What do you make of it?” he asked. 


“Taiver.’’ said his old friend, shortly. ‘‘ You’re 
too quiet; you want rousing. Why don’t you 
marry?’ 

“Can’t afford. it,” Tony declared. “Just got 


enough for one, but not enough for two with the 
chance of more.” 

“Well, then, try horse-racing,” advised Mr, Col- 
ridge. “Shall we go upstairs? The wife expects 
a bit of our society.” 

“Ah,” thought Tony, ‘a married man can’t 
call his soul his own. He mustn't go on playing 
billiards because his wife wants him to talk twaddle 
with her. Poor slave.” 

Soon he found himself interested in. Betty, She 
painted rather well—well enough to make pocket 
money by executing pretty little Christmas and 
birthday cards, and he was fond of painting. 

So they sat at a table strewn with cards, and he 
admired, criticised, and forgot all about the figure. 

Suddenly he found it was half-past ten, and he 
rose. ‘I didn’t know it was so late,” he said. 
“The doctor says I mustn’t overdo it—must be in 
bed by eleven.” 

“The doctor!” said Betty—she had always ad- 
mired him as a perfect cpecimen of healthy man- 
hood. 

Then he had to tell her. “I saw what I*thought 
was an old man sitting opposite to me.” 

“An old man!” she echoed, her eyes staring. 

“Yes—it was a surprise—he was sitting hunchea 
up beside the fire, and when I spoke he was gone. 
Of course, it was an hallucination. So I went to 
the doctor.” 

Betty, looking very white, hardly seemed to hegr 
him. : : 

“T’ve frightened you,” he said; 
But I oughtn’t to have told you.” 

“Tam glad you did,” she said, softly, and then, 
after a pause, she asked, “ Didn’t you see the face?” 

“No,” ~he said; “I fancy it was an old chap, 
though.” 

“Tf I.were you I wouldn't sit alone too much,” 
she advised, and then once more he thought how 
it would be if she sat at the other end of his fire- 
side. She would look very pretty and very bright, 
Certainly his room did look a bit lonely at times. 

“You tempt me to come and see you more 
often,” he said. o 

“You're always very welcome,” she told him, 
“father likes to have a game of billiards, and 
mother likes him to. I've tried to play, but I’m 
no good.” 

He was delighted with her reply, so frankly 
given—and then he remembered that he must not be 
too pleased. There were other people he could go 
and see—though there was not another Betty. 

“T’ll come again in a week or two,” he said, 
and he fancied she looked disappointed But she 
did not press him to come earlier, as he wanted 
her to. Not that he meant to come for at least a 
week, but he was vexed that she did not ask him to 
do so, It looked’ as though she did not care 
whether he did or not. 

Next evening, as he sat over his fire with a 
book, the room seemed prison-like, He wanted to 
get out: he could not rest indoors; and he wanted 
to see Betty. Just a sight of her bright face did 
him good. 

He went to bed. It was his custom to read 
until he fell asleep. and he had an electric reading- 
lamp by his bed-side. He was reading Ruskin again 
and thinking how prejudiced and dogmatic he was— 
it was wearisome, and he leaned up to put the 
book down, and then for the third time he saw the 
man whom now he knew was no man at all, but his 
own imagination, 

The old man was seated by the bedroom fire 
hunched up as before, but this time he could plainly 
see the thin. knotted hands. They were clenching 
and unclenching, as though their owner was in 
great pain, It was horrible to look on them. 

Then the figure rose and began pacing up and 
down the room. and he saw a grey face that was 


“T’m so sorry. 
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worn and wretelied. The chin was unshatm 
clothes, though good, were ill-fitting, 2” io 
general appearance of the man was one of ; 
ness. as of a man who did not trouble to be | , 4g} 

For a moment or two he decided that a : 
a repetition of the hallucination, but as he W "i 
the man, the figure was so real that he c? 
believe it to be otherwise. i 

“Hulloa!” he said, and then, for a mome? 
worn face, with its weary eyes, turned 1 
Its expression was so hopeless that it sent * 
chill to his heart. 

“Not a soul in the world,” the old mae 
tered: “not a soul to care whether I'm al} 
dead.” a 
“So you can speak—then who the dev} 
you?” demanded Tony sharply. 4 

The visitor shook his head, miserably, 2, 
Tony found himself staring at the curtained © @Yg) 
opposite with nothing between. The old ™ 
but a sort of a day dream after all. mer 
no old man excepting in his imagination. 

It was very worrying to him to know * 
was afflicted with such a diseased mind 
could present a vivid,. life-like picture to hig 
ing eyes. He began to feel afraid to be alone 
had half a mind to dress and go out. He} 
speak to @ policeman or a _ coffe-stall- “keep 
would notice if there was anything partie 
wrong with him, of 

He decided in the end that he would go oem 
a week. Among new scenes “he would for84 
old man and Betty. He had begun to thit 
Betty was the only antidote for his complai?” 
that she would keep the old man away. 

It was useless to reason that the old ma 
him no harm. He was perfectly inoffensive, al 
his coming was horrible—particularly as he 
know how to guard against it. To be hau?” 
such a fashion would get on anyone's ner 
told himself. 

He left that night for Brussels. 

He arrived there carlv the following d@¥’, 
though it was mildly exciting to visit new ¥ 
yet he still thought sbout Betty—bonny, prigh® 
Betty. of ’ 

For five days and nights he saw nothing 
old man, and he felt happier and stronger- eis 
he found himself looking forward to 
London again—and seeing Betty. 

He was troubled that he should think #8? 
about her. The knowledge that he could ™ 
her out of his thoughts was very disquiesee 

He was thinking about Betty: when he W°9i& 


bed. After all, it was a bit lonely await 
home. Certainly it would be nice to be in 

a. : aon ‘hs, 
“digs” again, They were so comfortable, * ‘ Mag 
landlady was s0 quiet and unobtrusive. He 


fancy that h® would feel less lonely there 
Brussels. His stay abroad would have 40”, 
this much good—it would make him more co? 
with home. ; 
He sat thinking, his elbows on his nee", 
chin cupped in his hands. After all, why one? 
fee] depressed and lonely? He could alw 
out and eee plenty of people. 
“Tt’s when you're at home'”’ 
voice that startled him. 
(Continued on page seven.) 


said a & 


OVERHEARD AT HAMMERSMITH. 


“My husband is a great inventor.” 
“Really? What does he invent?” 
‘* Excuses,” 


y 
@) “POH 10, 1905 


yer! aay THOUGHT FORM (Continued). 
a Wa, _ Ws his visitor again—now that he talked 


a Bo yree than when he was silent. 

if h. “re here again?” Tony said, and tried to 
Wi “utidigg) Was g0 silly—so impossible—that it 
salt Pig Yeg. CUS to take this apparition seriously. 


ie You -and I are both lonely,” the old man 
in future we're going to be lonely 


Stn no jolly companion,” sneered Tony, 

What re enough to give anyone the blues.” 

p “honig,.2Pout yourself?” retorted the visitor. 
Soin, n't be here if you were normal—you’ll end 

» Melancholy mad, and I’m nearly that far 


ty mig I hope I shai! never look like you,” 
,%¢ , *Rerily. Theat there was truth in what 
1 ens “n said only made him angry. If the 
Tt ‘an been false he could have afforded to 
" s 
Ring Man made a noise in his throat, half a 
a *Ugh, and half a choking cry. 
a. > heavens, my boy!” he said, “can’t you 
Yon _. YOu; you'll merge into me gradually. 


b 


a ig Sixty-four.” 
Rh, — a lot older—anyhow, you/re too old 
Keq 7h an infernal lie,” said Tony, more 


’ *Qd frightened than he liked to show. 
Hh, Pan “n living a lonely life soon ages,” said the 
& hong a sigh. “You can’t keep young when 
mt thing worth living for, You wake just 
mj, . drink, and p’rnvs to read a lot of stutt 
te Ont ‘Tritates you. You see what a rotten lot 
“ay of there are in the world; that all their 
ba, MUsement are s‘lly, childish, make-be- 
“Be Yous, There's no one worth knowing.” 
Bere = Wrong there!” exclaimed Tony; thinking 


Wait till you’re my age. Wait 
k oy led a lonely life for years and years, 
ry th, |’ Yourself and the world better by then.” 
thay Sld man gave the same sort of cackling 
on hor 22d uttered before. 
Ort, Daeee I'll die before I’m your age,” declared 
ty ““lonately. “What good are you in: the 
dy hat 
. Rood is the world to me? 


DOint of view. 
it? 


Look at it 
We want happiness—have 
Po, fi No!” and the old man brought down 

id, St on the dressing-table yet made ne 
Ny noticed this, and thought how foolish 
80 talking to an apparition created by 
Suchts. 


“ertainly attempted at times to picture 
he grew old, but he had always tried to 
, hought as too terrifying. He had told 
“dq. “St it was enough to think a few weeks 


4" 
htly.* | heen happy enough,” said Tony indig 
5 in wv been absolutely comfortable—not a 
; Thar. World.” 
] ean, Was before you began to think,” said the 
e think: But there comes a time when you camt’t 
h ng and wondering ard conjecturing. 
h You poret of it is, that when once you atart 
» hink more and more.” 
ke: my ake up my mind not to think,” 
« DaeR yidn’t know when I was well off. When 
Be. Your Shall settle down into comfort again.” 
int “Sb and see Betty and torment yourselt 
i ae, fort and Betty seem to you antagonistic. 


said 


up tt ee I’ve been through it,” 
B, Tony had your time again what would you 
a), lq *8ked, and then as he waited for a reply 


an vanished again, and Tony found him- 
my” \nhgy answer the question he had asked. 
y yey evening he was home again, and the 
te t work. 
kip two Shed his “dizs” about eight, and there 
dit youre to fill up. “ Perhaps,” he told him- 
Rey Ud only be polite to run round to the 
' Nd see how they are.” 
®y, Yying flung himself angrily into a chair. He 
Puy, Wa, make excuses for himself. All he 
sity to see Betty, and if life was going to 

te tat — he must avoid ber. 

0 nest tay seemed to him the longest and 
> to \ © had ever known, and just as he was 
. the old man came and sat opposite to 
“Mito 


« Very», Sble?” he questioned. 
* lied Tony bravely. 


dt igyn® like a lonely life, eh?” 
Px, hy i lonely while there are plenty of books.” 
“ “ any. cackled the old. man, and then 


Well looked after,” said Tony. 
(Continued in Column 3,) 


ALLY 


SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


The Head Waiter 


os 
AND MR. J. RAMSAY MacDONALD, 


A MAN with pent-house eyebrows and a heavy 
moustache made his appearance at the old chop- 
house the other day at its busiest hour. 

Orders in rapid succession were being shouted 
by the waiters to the cook—‘ Cook, green veg. one! 
Cook, pancake two! Cook, make that chicken 
two!” ete., etc.—and their cries mingled with the 
roars of laughter issuing from the bar room, where 
the usua¥’ contingent of journalistic gents were 
forgathered, and created an ear-splitting confusion. 
To this the parrot, from her usual perch on the 
top of the dining-room door, added her quota of 
sound by imitating the popping of corks with amaz- 
ing accuracy and speed. 

. * * * J 

A rubber-necked American female wandered 
aimlessly about the passage, getting into every- 
body’s way in her endeavour to see everything old 
and curious in the ancient tavern. 

The new-comer stood for a moment to survey the 
scene of bustle and confusion, before turning into 
the dining-room, with its Dickensian pews, where 
he was met by the Head Waiter. 

“aking lunch, sir?’ he inquired, 

“ A-weel.”” was the. cautious reply, ‘I’m nae so 


sure. I've been inforrrmed your prices are a wee 
bit expensive. I'll hae a look at yer bill o’ fare 
furrst.” 


The parrot, probably aroused by the accent, 
interposed with a single gutteral word—‘“ Scotch!” 

“Ay, I’m Scotch richt enough, me bonnie burrd,” 
said the amused customer, with a smile. 

“JT shouldn’t say our charges are excessive, sir,” 
protested the lead Waiter. ‘‘ Everything is of the 
best, and practically ad, lib. For example, this is 
pudding day. You are allowed a second helping, 
and even a third, if you can get outside of it; in 
which case you get your money back.” 

“A yverra sensible arrangement,’ observed the 
new-comer. “I'll start richt awa’ wi’ yon pud’n.”’ 

* *« a * * 

“Journalist. sir?’ the Head Waiter ventured to 
inquire. 

“O’ sorts, moire or less,” was the genial reply. 

“The profession seems to consist principally of 
Scotch and Irishmen nowadays, sir. The bar’s 
pretty well full of them at this moment. There was 
great. fun there the other day. A fellow-country- 
man of yours, sir, a stranger, came in, opened his 
purse, and a moth flew out. I expect he was the 
same gent who walked into Woolwortih’s Stores and 
asked to be conducted to the tailoring department. 
No offence, sir, I hope?” 

“Not at all, man. In both cases it was evidence 
of Scottish thrift. an’ something tae be proud of.” 

“It’s a pity they are not as careful with other 
people’s money, then. Bonar Law is a Scot, but 
he doesn’t seem to mind how much of the tax-payer’s 
money is chucked away in Mespot. Palestine, ana 
on the Rhine.” 

“Mon, ye’ve spoke a true wurrd the noo. 
said as much in the Hoose.” 

The Head Waiter looked hard at the speaker, 

‘Ts it possible you are Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
sir?” he inquired. 

“Ay, the same,” was the reply. 

“Then allow me to congratulate you, sir,” said 
the Head Waiter warmly. 


’ * * * * 


“For why?” asked the Leader of the Opposition. 

“On account of the important position you have 
attained to in politics. You seem to have mellowed 
a bit with the passing years, too—not so much of 
the fiery agitator as you were. 1 read your speech 
on France and Germany, and thought there was a 
lot of sober truth in it. But I fancy it will be a 
long time before you are Prime Minister, sir.” 

“For why?” demanded Mr. MacDonald, 

“ Because I don’t think Labour will increase its 
representation in the House for many years, 1 
reckon it reached its high water mark at the last 
election; ond those wild Members from Glasgow 
hayven’t done it any good since.” : 

“We shall see.’”’ smiled Mr. MacDonald. 

* . ’ * 

At that moment a loud outburst of hilarity 
echoed from the bar. 

“Scotch!” cried the parrot. 

“I expect a countryman of mine has released 
another moth,”’ said Mr. MacDonald dryly; “ana 
if ye wull mak’ oot ma bill, I’ll dae the same.” 

* * * * * 

The Head Waiter, however, was very well satis- 
fied with the final transaction, and was inclined to 
revise his preconception of Scottish parsimony, 


I’ve 


PAGE SEVEN 


(Continued from Column 1.) 


“Oh, you will be while you have money,” said 
the old man. “You'll be well tucked up in your 
coffin at the last, and your heirs will smile.” 

“Oh, go away!” cried Tony irritably. : 

“Can’t while you’re in this frame of mind,” 
declared the visitor. - ‘“ Besides, why can’t we be 
miserable together?” 

“Get! Tony shouted, and flung a boot at the 
old man. He was ashamed of it a moment later. 
It cracked a window in spite of the curtain. What 
would his landlady think of him? Cracked window 
—cracked brain. of course. 

However, the change of thought freed the old 
man. In a moment he was gone and Tony wenr 
to bed, his thoughts in a ferment, wherein he could 
find no solid piece of consolation. 

He was unrested and ill at ease in the morning. 
He felt that things would never be the same again, 

All day long he was a prey to this feverish 
unrest, feeling all the time that only Betty’s calm 
kindness and smooth sympathy could allay the 
fever. He decided that he had waited long enough 
now, and that he might see her that evening with 
out giving anyone cause to. think that he was run- 
ning after her. 

When he cailed he asked to see Mr. Colridge as 
usual. He never asked for Betty—that would have 
been too pointed. Mr, Colridge was in the billiard 
room, and a tall, good-looking young man, with his 
hair combed and brilliantined from his forehead, 
was with him. 

Mr. Colridge introduced them to one another. 
“Mr. Sidney Raeburn—a distant cousin of mine.” 

“You take my cue,” Raeburn said to Tony. 
“Tl hop off and see Betty. Billiards aren’t much 
in my line,” and he put his cue down and left the 
room. r 

Tony felt unaccountably savage. He wanted to 
see Betty, and, what was more, he did not want her 
to waste her time on any young man, 

He couldn’t make a decent stroke, his mind was 
so disturbed and once he nearly cut the cloth. 

“T’m otf my game to-night, Mr. Colridge,”’ he 
said. ‘Shall we join the ladies?” It occurred to 
him that.this sounded very pointed, but he could 
not be prudent any longer. Young Raeburn might 
be making love to Betty, and the thought was un- 
endurable. 

“Let's have a pipe down here first,” Mr, Colridge 
said.  ‘‘The ladies won’t want us old fogies now 
that they’ve got a smart young fellow to talk to.” 

It was only by a huge effort that Tony kept 
calm outwardly. He an old fogey! Besides, he 
did not believe that Betty would prefer to talk to: 
an empty-headed young idiot. 

He filled his pipe—he couldn’t talk—he didn’t 
want to smoke—he wanted Betty—nothing else mat 
tered. He felt that life without Betty would be: 
utterly unendurable, 

“‘Sid’s quite gone on Betty; he’s been here every- 
night since he’s been in town,’ Mr Colridge said,. 
garrulously. 

“TI shouldn’t have thought he was Betty's 
choice,” Tony said, with another effort to appear 
indifferent. 

“Oh, you never know,” the elder man remarked} 

Tony endured such tortures as only jealousy can 
inflict for the next three-quarters of an hour.. Them 
he rose and said he must be going. 


(Continued on page eleven.) 


“You may not believe it, sir, but I’ve followed 
the water for twenty years.” ~ x 

“Really? Well, 1 hope you'll have a good wash 
when you catch it up.” 
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MRS. O’RAFFERTY (on receipt of a shilling): 
May ye live for iver, and thin die av ould age. 


CONDUCTOR: No use running, sir—only room for ene. 


“You used to say there was something about me 
yeu liked.” 
MY LADY NICOTINE, “Yes, but you've spent it.” 
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HOW GREAT MEN GET THERE. VISCOUNT LASCELLES 


Ig 

th, te luckiest of mortals. His luck first began at Eton, where, as a Yorkshireman, he was very popular. A keen lover of sports, he often frequents : 

ise, ©€ course, and is also a keen rider to hounds. Had a stroke of good luck when he inherited a large fortune from Lord Clanrickarde, an eccentric, 

the ~¥ Irish Peer. In 1913 he unsuccessfully contested Keighley as a Unionist. Served in the Grenadier Guards during the War, when he won 
eg, doy 8.0. and bar, also the Croix-de-Guerre. He then won the heart and hand of our sunny-haired Princess, and is now the proud father of a bonny 

re 
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WILLIE: |! wonder what’s the matter? | 
JOHNNIE: Dunno. Let’s go in and see, 


PAGE TEN 


Ally Sloper’s Back- 
2 Chat Artistes. 


BRAG AND BOUNCE. 


24 “AH, here you are, then! Holy Moses! What 
‘ are you waving your hands about like that for?”’ \ 
“Tm trying to find out whether the hand is 


quicke: than the eye.” 


ate (hae Se 


I’m sure of it. That’s 


aS “ Don’t worry about that. 
“ the way I lost my diamond pin!’ 
A, “J guppose you thought. ‘Tell me, which 1s 
os correct, ‘I am crazy’ or ‘I’m crazy ’?” 
“Why, ‘I am crazy.’” 


oS 2 “H’m! I guess you're right!” 
ee “Let's talk of other things. 
a » They’ve discovered him at last!” 
io “Yes; his luck’s o’er!” 
“32 “And I also near they’ve discovered your old 
. pal Skinner. Got him in gaol, too,” 

‘Whatever for?” 


Poor old Tut! 


Ny: 

‘s j “For eating fruit in a railway carriage.” 

“But you can’t imprison a man for that?” 

¥ “Well, you see, he was sucking the date off his 

z railway ticket!” 

5 “There’s old Turoter, too. 1 haven’t seen him 

a lately.” 

eat ‘“No; he’s very busy at present.’” 

ite “Oh, what is his line?” 

7 “He’s a finisher.” 

hee “A finisher?” ; 

‘ “Yes: he’s just finishing a month in prison.” 

is “What's he in for?” 

s “Horse stealing. He went to sleep in a field 

eh and a horse laid on him.” 

ty “Corks! What a shame. He wasn’t stealing 
the horse.” 

# “P’raps not, But they found it on him!” 


“Talking of horses, I think I’) have to buy a 
J’ve been feeling a bit off colour lately, 


- gee-gee. 
~~ and I want more exercise.” 
ea “Can’t afford it, old son.” 


Just dodge ‘em, 


had 


“But you needn’t buy one. 
That'll give you all the exercise you require 

“Malking of motors, what is it that goes with 
a motor, comes with a motor, is of no earthly use 
to a motor, and yet a motor can’t get along without 
5 are oak 

“Phat sounds a proper puzzle, I'll give it up. 


wm? 


“Why, 4 noise! 


“that’s good. Now, here’s a twister for you. 

A “What is it that comes once in a minute, twice in a 
x moment, and yet never in a thousand years?” 
“That's done me.” 

ee “The letter ‘M.’ of course.” 

eu “Malking of letters, which’ would you say was 

t the hottest letter in the aiphabet?” 

bs “Couldn’t say.” 

te “Why, the letter ‘B,’ because it makes ‘oil 

eg * boil’! , 

shy “TI gay, have you heard about the young lady 


4: who poured a jug of water into her sweetheart’s 
5, 2 9” 

YY straw hat? 

“No, 1 haven't.” 

“Neither have I; it hasn't leaked out yet!” 


“Smart, aren’t you?” 


“Jam. I pride myself on being the best-dressed 
man in town.” 7 
“Mut-tut! Clothes don’t make the man.” 


“Maybe not; but, all the same, many a lawyer 
has been made by a good ‘suit’! Dressed well, you 
can move in good society. I do, anyway.” 

“Go on!’ 

P “Yes: and the other evening I was dining at 
Lord Pushern’s place, and I was much surprised to 
find there was no fish served,” 

“No need to be surprised, old son. I expect 
they’d eaten it all upstairs, and there was none left 
for the servants’ hall!” : 


“3 

Br “Ah, you’re jumping at conclusions. Don’t you 
f ; know that it’s very risky to jump at conclusions?” 
ner “It certainly is, sometimes. For instance, 1 


once jumped at the conclusion of a ferry boat that 
was just departing and missed it!’ 

“How provoking! I had rather a fnarrow 
squeak recently. Fell over forty feet and sprained 
my wishbone.” 

“Well. I never! 
How did it happen?” 

“Getting out of a tram-car with just twenty 
people in it. You see, I was at the far end, and 
just as I started, the car gave a jerk and I fell over 
forty feet!’ 


And was that all you suffered? 


“a. ha! 1 say, do you know who the first 
humourist was?’ 
“ No.” 


(Continued at foot of next Column.) 


ALLY SLOPER’S 


GIRLS OF 


THE COUNTRY INN-KEEPER’S DAUGHTER. 


Jo( 
THE MAN WHO DID IT, 


The manager of a famous hostelry in Fleet Street 
noticed that every day a man came into the best 
bar, elbowed his way straight to the counter, took 
a match, lit his pipe, and walked out. After some 
weeks of this. the manager, tiring of providing 
matches gratis, went up to the intruder and said: 
“May I ask who you are, sir?’ 

“Oh, yes,” was the calm reply; “I am the man 
that comes in every morning, strikes a mateh, 
lights his pipe, and goes out again.” 

He still maintains his identity. 


—)o7 


SHE MAY REMEMBER THIS. 


Your hands were made to hold, my dear; 
Your hair to lure me on; 

-Your eyes were made to sparkle clear; 
Your face to gaze upon. 


Your cheeks were made to blush, my dear; 
Your waxen ears petite 

Were made to catch the silver strains 
Of music soft and sweet, 


Your lips were made to kiss, my dear; 
Your arms were made to cling; 

Your voice was made to speak, my dear; 
NOT TO SING. 


— ee —E ——£ tinea 


“T thought you did.” 

‘““Why so?” 

“Because you’re always cracking some of his 
jokes!” 

“But you never laugh at them.” 

“No; I was brought up to show reapect for old 
age!” 

“Seeing you’re so clever, perhaps you'll give me 
a bit of advice?” : 

“Glad to get off so cheap. What, is it?” 

¥ bie it’s my aunt’s birthday to-morrow, ana 
I want to give her something that will look twice as 
much as it ia!’ 

“That's easy. 
boil it!” 


Buy her a pound of rice and 


HALF-HOLIDAY. 
TO-DAY, 


MARCH 19, 1928 


TALES OF STAGELAND- 


By MURDOCK STIMPSON. . 
illustrated by the Author. ia 

It was during the war, when railway compare ~ & 
had not sufficient carriages to enable them to pe Ga 
liberal to the professional companies on sour §. 
they had been in the past, that the following wey hi 
dent occurred. . po 

We arrived at St. Pancras Station one sun, kj, 
morning, in accordance with the train call displav” F Ye 
on the notice board in the theatre on Saturday ev of 
ing. ‘To our astonishment, we discovered that oF 
four carriages on the train were allotted to : 
company. This meant that instead of two or wor he 
principals to a compartment, four to six would ~ Uh 
compelled to travel together. j ba 

The little comedian almost wept when he f0¥ 4 hig 
also that it was not a corridor train, IU wert No 
was one thing he liked, it was dodging about “af 
corridor and plunging into the ladies’ compart®™» aj 
to chat with the ladies at the precise moment 
gauged they would be toying with sandwiche* a 
unscrewing the cup of a thermos flask. s a 

The poor fellow was so upset that he jum X 


immediately into. the compartment which bore (yf 1 
name on the window label, and, flinging hit”, 
into a corner, commenced. pufting at an old che™g 
wood pipe at such a rate that I wondered if be | : 
tended to poison himself with nicotine on the 


The carriages were all together, our being he 
most at the rear of the train, against the platfé bh 
entrance. ‘The train was almost on the move ¥, hj 
the door opened and a lady sprang into our % 
partment. She was an utter stranger : top 

The comedian looked daggers. I knew he Noy 
wondering how a stranger dared trespass oD y 
privacy of our own special compartment. For; <_ 
matter of that, no one else looked pleased ei® | : 

Suddenly, the comedian put his cherry, 
pipe away and got out a well-seasoned Irish - . 
which he was in the habit of smoking in the ar hs 
ing-room by way of being funny to the others © ¢ 
ing with him. aA 

“ll make her change compartments at the "4p" 
stop,” he whispered under his breath to the ne* Dn 


lead. 


Casting furtive looks at the lady, he 8008 
the clay going strong. We ran into a 
This must have been just what the nasty com® 
wanted. There was hardly any hght in the ¥ 
partment, and he made good use of the daf® jy 
The train soon emerged into the sunshine 9°, 
but the sunshine could scarcely be seen, f0F 
comedian had practically filled the carriage 
smoke from the clay. 

The lady coughed, as several of us did. 

a wicked look of merriment creep around the 
dian’s mouth; he had certainly annoyed her- 

“You smoke strong tobacco,” she gasped. 

“Do I?” replied the comedian; “well, 
you've really no right to be in here at all; of 
our reserved compartment, paid for by tbe ; 
pany, If you object to my tobacco, there’s * 
shortly, and you can change into another cat™™ 9 ' 

The juvenile lead threw down the window 2” 
side, The comedian kept the one at his end “a Yon 
The train slowed up, and a platform appew Pf Yon 
sight. The lady picked up her attache cae FC 
moved towards the door. ; 30° R 

“ Bye-bye” sang out the comedian; “and ) 
be so long making fond farewells next time i Ney 
want to catch a train; then you won't fly Re p's 
compartment where you’ve no business to be. 

The lady smiled as she alighted, but it © 
at the comedian’s wit. Our stage manage! 
hurrying along the platform towards her. 

“Hello!” he said, raising his hat, “TI 
you had missed the train at St. Pancras. pao, 
heard last evening that your husband pad : 
called up, and that you were taking his P* ; 
business manager.” wy A ( 

The comedian’s clay dropped from hit | pF © 
and broke upon the floor, It was the grrst So 


we had really seen him look funny off the . R 


 : 


( 
’ 


MARCH 10, 1923 


; “ THE THOUGHT FORM (Concluded). 
he Ca better just say good-night to Mrs. Colridge,”’ 
felt id. He purposely did not mention Betty; he 


“gry with her—hurt—vindietive. 
je ~ & - emg drawing room Betty was playing an ac- 
a Gay, Niment and Raeburn was singing “In the 
af 0 of Love.” 


0" bimseiy sentimental idiocy,’”. commented Tony to 
ral furiously. Betty must be a fool to like it.” 
sa! king Going s0 soon?” said Mrs. Colridge in hei 
y Yet Motherly way. ‘Why, we haven't seen you 
; 
pt beew® Couldn’t help it. He had to say, ‘“ You have 
ov tter engaged, I hope,” 
ire he, Stty twisted round on her seat, and he thought 
a ho ‘Ace 8weeter than ever. Why, she would be 
wl hag #3 &aWay on a young swanker like Raeburn. He 
hig €ver felt, so bitter against a man before. In 
sof Not inion Raeburn was a brainless, soulless husk, 
et “ Orth a second thought. 
eF Sig. oe are always glad to see you, Tony,” Betty 
. %,. YOu know that.” 


he w 
' é We © Was not even reproachful; but, then, she wae 
8 80 sweet-tempered, Her speech ought to 
Keay “Sothed his ruffled feelings; but, still, he felt 


‘i ‘ wyrely, unreasonably, irritable. 

i We ell, you see, I came in to speak to you before 
if Shoo, home.” he said, struggling to smile. He 
__ hep at 4nds with Mrs. Colridge. Betty jumped oft 
sp" a 


t, V . 
4 ay be dar See you out,” she said; and in his thoughts 
08 Illy “ the remark and attributed it to her: “and 
of hin, Sad to see the last of such a grumpy old 
vw 


6 

Opet, COd-bye, Betty,” 

» -* in the hall. 
ime.” 

& He ¢ : : 

+ of Pe hag ®und his lips trembling and his eyes filling. 

i) eS a; idea that a man could feel as miserable 


he said, when they were 
“T shan’t be seeing you for 


«yt why, Tony? 

ir€ hari ou? Of course 

wR 60s 8Nd genuine. 

la “ Wey Why won't you come, Tony?” 

“heq: 1. there’s Raeburn—” he began, and she 

se “b Softly. 

at oo. Sid. And I’ve been trying so hard to 
bop, ith him; he’s really a nice boy, but such 


% ae 


Have I offended you?” 
you couldn’t! He was em- 


He had her in his arms. “Betty— 
 eagpa you put up with me—for always, dear?’ 
wea’, -Ony,” she said; and then the world 
in That from night to a glorious, rosy day for him. 
lig inns, Ee he sat thinking before he turned 
to le , “Ne what a lucky fellow he was, and how 
a th deserved his Juck. He was not surprised 
Titer old man seated opposite to him, but such 
Man old man. He was smiling, 
or ; ee * said Tony; “you’ve soon altered.” 
he eet ao made another man of me. If ever you 
ty, ba tty long enough to think of me, you'll find 
n 3 lag». €nough. You’ve done well for me, Tony 


al "han 


ws Py 
ed ptm meron’ jolly well for myself,” laughed Tony; 
, oF Sng BX to be married in two months. Go! 
Be ia *T been s0 happy in all my life before.” 


ag? Bete * > 7 * a 
v vont ~ Was seated by his side in the little run- 
» Pin tin, ’ that was going to take them on their 
F Steg Tony stopped it under a shady tree 
t ty a . 2&ne. 
7 tg fmply must have another kiss, honey,” he 
bi, She i: two-hour bride. 
Dy, «7 Uehed softly, and lifted her red lips to 
rt al *ar old Tony.” she said, “I used to think 


Wa ere ¢ 
ag cut out for a regular old bachelor, and 
e t Worried” 


t 
e 9 
e ug ok several more kisses. “That thought 


rit, Man © said. “frightened me. You know—the 
at Ey, To, t2Ncied I saw.” 
cl? } yt whee” She said earnestly, “I knew what iv 
9 e s re a ~~] > 4 
eA A Yo) Mong YO% first told me. You had realised what 
pe « YOu) % if you became a selfish old bachelor— 
Ty, ly ave been that old man.” 
d aot %, Betty % fool ever to think I could do without 
ne ang Mothe. You are the dearest, sweetest—” 
io? ty. they kiss stopped a long string of adjectives, 
fe then, “eed started the car again that was tak- 
wot aradise. 
ser yor 
.“ f A NICE PROGENY. 
ih y Seip. 
we ep “thea Yes, those three boys of old Bagley, the 


Mg, 2 are a bad lot. Two of them at 
fat % t to : 

OA Ning ®tter), be in gaol. 

i a One ng Some redeeming quality about the 


“f Yes; he’s already there. 
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SHE: Tommy, is marriage a failuro? 
SHE: Oh, nothing. 


HE: Good heavons, Goliy! | don’t know. Why? 


Only | wondered if | should ever find out. 


LORD BOB’S WEEKLY INDISCRETION. 


SOME readers ot “Sloper,’’ dear chappies, have 
been kind enough to write to me and ask if I will 
belp them in the various little difficulties of life. 

I am always anxious to oblige, dear chappies, but 
whenever I think of giving advice I always recall 
what happened a few weeks back in the case of my 
old pal, Harry Hotstough. 

Harry was very mashed upon a girl called Dolly 
Dimpledean (of course, I have altered the names in 
case you know either), and all went well until Dolly 
chanced to meet a young fellow-my-lad who was a 
very fine dancer. And as Dolly had become abso- 
lutely ‘‘ cracked” on jazzing, you can imagine what 
happened, In less than a week poor Harry (a very 
“dud ”’ dancer) was getting the frozen face and the 
“not-at-home and-please-don’t-slam-thedoor-as-you 
go-out.” : 


This hipped poor Harry. He longed for revenge. 


He longed also to get Dolly back again. And he 
came to me for advice. 
“Why not have lessons in dancing, dear old 


beanski,”’ I cried. ©“Go to Professor Tango and 
stick hard at it. Then, when you are perfect, you 
ask the unsuspecting Dolly for a dance. She gives 
you one, expecting that she will have the usual 
‘dud’ time. To her unbounded delight and as- 
tonishment she discovers that suddenly (how, she 


will never guess) you have become a ‘crack’ dan- 
cer. Result—the other johnny is hoofed, and you 
are once again Dolly’s only blue-eyed boy.’’ 

* * * * 2 

I didn’t see Harry again for quite a time, as I 
was compelled to pop off into the country. When 
I returned to town almost the first person I knocked — 
up against was Harry himself. ; ar 

He didn’t look a bit pleased to see me, and he 
began, right away, to tell me what he thought of 
me and my advice, He said quite a lot of rude 
things. 

* Well, 
interrupted. 

“It went off so well, you silly chump,” ke 
howled, ‘‘that Dolly is lost to me for ever. J trod 
on her foot and tore her frock, and she said that 
if I ever asked her to dance with me again she 
would ask her big brother to call round and alter 
the shape of my face.”’ 

So there you are, dear chappies: It only shows 
that, when you give advice, you can’t guarantee it 
to be the right brand, Nevertheless, my dear old 
beans, I am always at your service, and even if my 
advice comes a cropper you must remember that if 
the favourites always won the bookies would be on 
the parish. 4 


how did the dance go off, Harry?’ I 


““what are ye greetin’ for, laddie?”’ 
“ But what are ye daein’ awa’ nere, anyway?” 


* Boo-hoo! I’m lost!’' 
“Wm a path-finder! 


Boo-hoo!” 
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True Tales of Old London Town. 


fa cree ee 


Queer Characters and Incidents of a Hundred Years ago. 


I.—Imposters Who Preyed on the Charitable. 


MANY years ago four Irishwomen were brought 
before the then Lord Mayor, charged with being 
common imposters, in shamming fits in the public 
streets, in order to excite compassion; and the four 
prisoners were as audacious a set of imposters of 
that kind, as, perhaps, ever were seen, Their oper 
ations were carried on in Moorfields, where they had 
gained many a shilling; but they were observed and 
followed by a person who had before seen with what 
ease they made a comfortable livelihood. One ot 
them, in a very miserable dress, lay down on the 
broad of her back on the pavement. and frothed at 
the mouth, and kicked and gnashed ber teeth in a 
horrible manner; while another, with difficulty, held 
the limbs of the sufferer, and called the attention 
of humane passengers to her distressed condition, 
which, she said, arose from want of the necessaries 
of life. The third. who was dressed like a decent 
servant-maid, and carried a key in her hand, was 
seen rummaging her pockets, with tears actually in 
her éyes; while the fourth stood looking on, with 
pity in her countenance. in order to increase the 
crowd. Each fit was sure to produce money. Soon 
after the first terminated, the four women paired off 
and turned into different public-houses, where they 
swallowed a couple of glasses of gin each, and then 
returned to their occupations. After the secend fir 
they were going to havea little more comfort, but 
they were disturbed, It required the exertions of 
six officers to convey them to the Compter. They all 
looked quite mild when brought before the Lord 
Mayor, who ordered them to prison and good whole- 
some labour for a month. After they had retired 
from the Bar, and were locked up in the cage, they 
desired that his lordship should be informed that 
they would be d——d :if they would not require a 
coach and six horses to convey them to prison. The 
gaoler, however, altered their opinion upon the sub- 
ject by informing them that, if they would not go 
quietly, they should be tied hand and foot and 
placed in a cart. 

In 1731, a female, of tolerable appearance, and 
between thirty and forty years of age, was the 
cause of much alarm, by pretending to hang her- 
self, in different parts of the town. Her method 


was this: she found a convenient situation for the 
experiment, and suspended herself; an accomplice, 
always at hand for the purpose, immediately re- 
from the 


leased her rope, and, after rousing the 
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neighbourhood, absconded. Humanity induced the 
spectators sometimes to take her into their houses, 
always to relieve her; who were told, when sufli- 
ciently recovered to articulate, that she had pos- 
sessed £1,500; but that, marrying an Irish captain, 
he robbed her of every penny, and fled;\ which pro 
duced despair and determination to commit suicide. 

About this period another impostor levied great 
contributions on the credulity of John Bull: it was 
in the person of a little wretch who pretended to be 
subject to epileptic fits, and would fall purposely 
into some dirty pool, whence he never failed to be 
conveyed to a dry place, or to receive handsome 
donations. Sometimes he terrified the spectators 
with frightful gestures and convulsive motions, as 
if he would beat his head and limbs to pieces, and, 
gradually recovering, receive the rewards of his per- 
formance; but the frequency of his exploit at length 
attracted the notice of the police, in which presence 
the symptoms continued with the utmost violence. 
The magistrate, however, undertook, upon this oc- 
casion, the office of physician, prescribed’ the 
Compter (the treadmill then wes not known), and 
finally the workhouse, where he h2d no sooner ar 
rived, than, finding it useless to counterfieit, he be- 
gan to amend, and beat his hemp with double ear- 
nestness. £ 

Of a later date. were the exploits of Mr. Collins, 
the celebrated ‘‘Soap-Eater,”’ who used to pretend 
to be in fits, and, by putting a quantity of soap in 
his mouth, and working it into a lather, let it foam 
out of the sides of his mouth, making it appear 
exactly as if he was in dreadful convulsive fits. 
This fellow used principally to exhibit about Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields. 

Another imposter, John Holloway, once well 
known ebout town as the celebrated ‘‘ Cabbage- 
Eater,” for many years carried on his profession 
as a starving mendicant with great success, al- 
though committed about thirty times to the House 
of Correction from the different police-offices. On 
the lbith of May, 1527, he was brought before the 
magistrate by an inspector of nuisances, charged 
with imposing on the public by the following stra- 
tagem:—It appeared that the prisoner was in the 
constant habit of attracting a crowd of passengers 
around him by pretending to be starved. Sitting 
on the pavement, he would procure a large raw 
cabbage, which, when any person passed, he would 
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DOTS AND DASHES. 


THOSE BOSOM FRIENDS AGAIN, 


Katey: Yes, I sing in a church where they be 
an awfully small congregation, 
Kattie: My darling! Why on earth don’t 
stop singing? 
—————)o(—_— 


BROADCASTING, 


A Scotchman, A. Sinnick, of Aberdeen, ha? g 
vented a new system of wireless telegraphy- 
proposes to place a line of women fifty steps 4? 
and commit the message to the first one as a 8° 


—)(-————- 
THE LATEST. 
The latest conundrum is: “Which is the ba™ 
to kiss a girl leaning from you, or to climb @ fe ! 


leaning to you?” There is no answer, as onlY | 
side of the problem has ever been tested. ; 


\of — 


WHAT’S IN A NAME, THEN? 

“T had terribly bad Inck,” said the forger t9 | 
companion in misfortune. “T spent a mont 
copying the signature of a reputed millionaire © 


just when I had his cheque ready, he went 
bankruptcy.’ 


la(— 


A VERY GOOD REASON, TOO: 


; “What brought you here?” inquired the P™ 
visitor of a convicted higamist. 
“Well, lady,’ replied the prisoner, ‘“ I’ think 
trouble started by my attending too many 
dings.” 


“Ah! you learnt to drink there, or to steal * 
haps?” . 


“No, lady; I was always the bridegroom.” 


begin to tear to pieces in the most ravenous ma 
with his teeth, and pretend to eat it, The p® 
gers, conceiving he was in a state of starvatio”® 
be driven to eat raw cabbage, generally gav@ f 
something, by which means he reaped a tole™ 
sood harvest, making oftimes more in a day ' 
the donors themselves. He did not eat a tent» i 
of. the cabbage he pretended, for he alway ; 
trived, , by some sleight-of-hand trick, to get 
See part out of his mouth before he swal!? 


Ses 


WHEN WINTER poesN” 
COME. 


Jones: There has not 4 
much suffering this wi?) 
thanks to the mildness @ 


weather. $ 
Smith: Hasn’t been much ¢ 
fering? Great Caesar! ¢ 


ought to talk to my wife 
has had only one chan@® , 
whole winter to show off be 
sealskin jacket. 


Jo(——— 


A NARROW ESCAPE: 


A party of ministers worry 
tending a Presbyterian © 
ence in Scotland. Hav 
spare afternoon, several ® 4 
set off to explore the distt, 

Presently they came 
river, spanned by a te® 0 
bridge. Not observing # “|, 
that the structure was 
they started to cross it- 
upon the bridge-keeper 62” 
them in protest. 


ea “It’s all right,” 60% 
. Gell... the spokesman; “ we're 
terians. 


——re- } 

“I'm no carin’ aboot 4? 
was the reply, “but if ye 
get off the bridge you'll 
Baptists!’’ 
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The barmaid’s 


SHE: Let us take the bridle-path, 


HE: This ts se sudden! 
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“busman’s holiday.” 
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| Queer Things Seen 
By Sloper. 


A MISSED OPPORTUNITY RUINED BY CLOTHES. 


“TT is an astonishing thing,’’ observed the Emi- 
nent sapiently, ‘how very frequently the gratifica- 
tion of our immediate wants results in our undoing. 
I experienced a. remarkable instance of this fact a 
few years ago. One day I was walking down the 
Strand with a great film-producer, who is one ot 
my oldest friends. 

“Suddenly I was accosted by a man, whom I 
had known in his better days, wha asked me for 
some trifling assistance. 

“Poor fellow! He had been tramping about the 
eountry and sleeping on the Embankment for 
months. 

“Unkempt hair streamed around his head, and 
that part of his face that was not obseured by dirt, 
was hidden by an enormous bushy beard. 

“A tattered overcoat, which I had given him 
some five years previously, ragged trousers and 
broken boots, fastened with string and brown paper, 
constituted his attire. Anything more like a hu- 
man scarecrow it, would be impossible to imagine, 
and yet this filthy-looking tramp at one time held a 
splendid position in Fleet Street. 

“I promptly dived into my. pocket and gave 
the poor devil all the lose change I possessed, feel- 
ing somewhat ashamed—which I now admit was 
snobbish— that my friend. the film magnate, should 
hear this human derelict. call me familiarly by 
name. 

“TY was about to walk in with my friend, and 
resume the conversation which the outcast had in- 
terrupted, when I was astonished by the film mag- 
nate clutching me by the arm: ‘My God, Sloper: 
Do you know that man?’he asked excitedly, ‘Oh, 
he’s just perfect! Grand! Magnificent!’ 

“*VYes, I do know him, or, rather, did,’ I re- 
plied; ‘but he’s toofilthy to be seen with.’ 

“* Ridiculous! Absurd!’ said the film magnate. 
‘He’s worth his weight in gold. Look at the 
dirt on his face and his mass of hair and bushy 
beard, not to mention his rags. I tell you he’s just 
“it.” The camera reveals false beards, but that 
fellow is a most invaluable type of the kind I want 
for a film I’m producing! Run after him, Sloper, 
and ask him if he'll pose for my film, Tell him 
Ui pay bim well.’ 

“J rapidly overtook the unfortunate fellow who 
was shuffling off as fast as his broken boots would 
let him. { 

“Yes, he would be only too delighted to do any- 
thing, he said, when I hinted there was an oppor 
tunity for him, 

“‘Very well, then,’ said the film magnate, ‘I'll 
pay you £2 2s. per day. Be at my studios at 
Malaria to-morrow morning at ten sharp. Here's 
some money on account in case you are short.” 
With these words he handed to the amazed derelict 
five Bradburys! 

* * s & ._} 

“(he next morning the film magnate waited long 
and anxiously for the appearance of his ‘type,’ but 
no outcast appeared. ‘I expect he’s got drunk,’ he 
thought. ‘I should have brought him here and 
kept him until the picture was finished. 

“*Now. what are you following me about for? 
he impatiently asked a little, clean-shaven, respect- 
able-looking man. ‘I’ve nothing for you whatever ! 

“<Bnt, sir.’ remonstrated the little man, ‘you 
told me yesterday. afternoon, in the presence of Mr, 
Sloper, to meet you here at ten o‘clock, when you 
would give me something to do.’ 

“The film magnate’s eyes flashed fire as he gazed 
at the respectable-looking little man. ‘ You horrible 
scoundrel!’ he hissed; “you despicable villain: 
Why, you've been and washed and shaved yourself, 
you shameless blackguard! And you were s0 splen- 
did, too! Get out, you ruffian! Get out, or I'll 
kick you out. and don’t dare return until you're ripe 
again, and that means three years at least!’ 

“Whe poor fellow burst into tears. His hopes 
were once more shattered. Thanks, however, to 
his new sujt he got a job at envelope-addressing 

from the film magnate when his temper cooled 
down, instead of film acting!” 


Jot 
DEAD LANGUAGE TO HIM, 


> Little Willie: Pa, why do they call our language 
the mother tongue? 

Pa: Sh! Softly! It’s because your poor father 
never gets a chance to use it. 


) to catch him.” 
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TOOTSIE’S FRIENDS. 


BETSIE BROWN 
Featuring in “'Way Down South.” 
(Not yet released.) 

Jot 
HIS TIME COMING, 


“Mr. Slick, our Mutual Improvement Society's 
Secretary. is a tried and trusted employee of yours, 
is he not?” 

* He was trusted.” tersely replied the manager, 
“and he will be tried if we are fortunate enough 


——- lol 


CANNON-ICAL, 


Unele Joe Cannon, the popular American 
Speaker, once had an amusing experience at the 
hotel where he dined daily during his stay in 
Washington, 

One day he glanced over the bill of fare, and, 
feeling too tired to worry about selecting his dinner, 
tossed aside the menu and said to the — waiter, 
“Bring me a good dinner.” ; 

With this he slipped a substantial tip into the 
waiter’s paim in advance. The experience proved 
absolutely satisfactory. 

Each dish was in the nature of a surprise, and 
the whole dinner was excellent. 

The Speaker adopted the same course of pro- 
cedure on the following days with a like result. 

Towards the end of the term, as he was leaving 
the hotel one day, the waiter was helping him on 
with his overcoat. when he remarked in an earnest, 
contidential whisper :— 

“TI beg your pardon, sir, but when you or any 
of your friends that can’t read come over here, just 
ask for Tom.’ 


Sloper’s Amusement Guide 
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Advertising Rates - - Six Lines Five Shilling> 
a 


—— 


GRAND vARIET 
Daily, 2.30, 6.10, and 8,45, 
Programme changed weekly. jo? 


ALHAMBRA. 


Prices, 5s. to 9d., plus tax. Gerr. A 
COLISEUM. cer 
GRAND VARIETIES. 

Twice Daily, 2.30 and 7,45, Zz 
CRITERION. Nightly, &.30; Tues., Thure:, Sat- 6 


Miss Mary Moore and Miss Sybil Thorndiké 
present 
ADVERTISING APRIL. A 
DUKE OF YORK’S. Gert: 
@OOD GRACIOUS, ANNABELLE! 
Marie Tempest. 
Evenings, 8.30; Mat., Thurs. and Sat., 2.3% _ 


ue 


GAIETY. Gert * 
2 Jose Collins in 
THE LAST WALTZ. 


Nightly, 8.15; Mat., Thurs., Sat., 2.30. 


PICTURE THEATRES. 
STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, King$ 
Daily, 1.45 to 10,30 (Sundays, 6 to 10.30). 
Programme changed weekly. Zz 
NEW GALLERY Regen! 
Continuous Daily, 2-11 (Sundays, 6-11). 
Prices, 1s. 3d. to 5s. (incl.). 


Pre-paid Small Advertisemen!®, 


Advertisements are received under the if 
heading and inserted in “Ally Sloper’s we 
Holiday"? at the rate of Twopence per 
No dispftay is permitted, and the Publishers 9 
serve the right of declining any advertisé 
which does not meet with their approval. 


The Minimum Charge for any Advertise™ 
is Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


J. B. WEDGE. (Established 1800), Manufact f 

of Van and Lor:y Sheets and Tarpaulins, Wi a 
proof Clothing. Marquees and Tents oF 44 
Tackle, Ropes and Twines, Inside and 0 

Blinds, Scenery Canvas and Stage Cloths, GF 
Business Signs, Mats and Matting, Banners, De : 
tions and Flags of All Nations.—Note the Add 
938, Walworth Road, ‘London, 8.E.17, Tele?” | 
Hop 1015. 


BE HEALTHY AND STRONG.—Use wate” 
Exercisers and Developers. Obtainable ® — 
athletic outfitters. 
PORTRAITS (by an expert Artist and 4% 
Exhibitor) REPRODUCED FROM ANY PB 
GRAPH in Water Colour. Any size quo 
and including 20in. by lin, All pictures 8%, 
teed perfect likenesses, and highly and arti® 
painted. Send P.O. (10s. 6d.) and photo, wi a0 
particulars, to—J PICKERING, 433, Norw 
S.E.27, Money returned if unsatisfactory- 
JACK LEVY. F.O.8., will be pleased to wey 
members and friends of “The Sloper cia? 
“The Noah’s Ark.’ Blackfriars Road, Londo? 


OS)D) 
Mane MARK 


The non-poisonous Rat and 
Mouse Catching Device. 


On Sale at leading Chemists & Store 
Full instructions and descriptive pamphle* 
Tins each 1/-, 1/9 2/6 


or from Sole Manufacturers 
(post free, 1/4, 2/3, 3/3.) 


B. WINSTONE & Sons, Ltd., 
100/101, SheeLare Lenden.! .C.4 


—— 


— 
Please mention this Paper when replyi"? — 
Advertisers. 
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WHEN A cCouPLE oF LADIES 
Stop to GAB ON THE PATH 
" CROSSING THE FIELD. THE SIGNAL, 
é ed et —< — _ 
58 ‘x? Q <i apt iat sa pvp SHE (cadging): Fact is, | want a change of climate. 
- IT CALLS FoR A foRWAKD PASS WHoSE HE (had some): Then stay in England, 
“Rose BoTH SipES UNDERSTAND AND WHiI¢H NO 
PLAYER EVER TRIES To BLOCK, 


BASE BaLlL 


GUSTY MARCH, 
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UNPLEASANT CUSTOMER: Waiter, that steak 
was anything but tender, 
ff ir EQUALLY UNPLEASANT WAITER: What d’you 


winds do blow!” expect? Did you want it to get up and kiss you? 


“When the stormy 
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She 
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she 

ep Sf LARK’S ** ANCHOR” Tureaps are unrivalled {or 

- @ay every kind of Washable Embroidery, fine or bold, as 

ty for Knitted Jumpers, Sports Hats, Gloves, Stockings 

als x} and Scarves. There are special threads for EACH in 

h ~ é 

sie white and lovely fadeless colours. They have silky smoothness, are strong 

Ye and even and easy to work. Obtainable at all Drapers and Needlework Depots, 

Oho with patterns, transfers and leaflets of instruction. : 

de “ Ancuor” Threads are seven in number : 

oS COTON A BRODER  VELVENO 2 
ohe STRANDED COTTON FLOX oy 
oS FILOSHEEN FIL. D’ECOSSE is 
ee ' FLOSS EMBROIDERY e 
oy All made by 


A CLARK 4.cO LT 


oie PAISLEY 
Eh Ls eS Bs eS EDs Ht ois aids ahs als eg as oN ea ee eS ERE 
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